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PSALIN CXLIV. 12 


That our ſons may he as plants! grown 
up in their yonth, that our daughters 
may be as. corner-ſtones ,, poliſhed 


after the ſiemilitude of @ palace. 
Or in the old tranſlation, 


That our ſons may. gro- up as 


J 


rhe 


young plants, and that our daughters 
may be as the poliſhed corners of 
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che royal Plalmiſt for the happy 
eſtate of his people, as containing 

the greateſt of national bleſſings, 


2 24. . which therefore is put before 0- 
ther publick bleſſings, before all manner of 


ſtore, before the multitude of their flocks, 


and*{trength of their cattle, that are prayed | 


for in the following verſes. For happy are 


the people; where the riſing generatio 
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Public Education, particularly 
$ ſons and daughters are well train'd up and 
poliſh'd by education: Far happier are the 
o__ that are in ſuch a caſe, than if their 
' folds abounded with ten thouſands of ſheep, 
or their ſtalls with oxen that were ſirong 10 
labour. And though happier ſtill is that na- 
tion, where all theſe publick bleſſings meet 
i ond yet bleſſed rather are that people, 
who have the Lord for their God, the foun- 
tain and giver of them all. 

Now this being a national bleſſing herepray- 
ed for, I muſt obſerve, that there are original 
differences in whole nations as in ſingle per- 
fons, one * people as well as perſon differing 


from another, by a ſuperioriry of genius, or pt 
natural underſtanding. And ſhould we put Cc 
that queſtion to any people, who made thee be 


to differ from another? Doubtleſs the an- tl 
wer ſhould be, he that made them. But the m 
far greateſt differences, whether in perſons or 1 
people, is education; which engrafting upon t 
what God hath planted, cauſes them by im- 
provement to differ more from themſelves, 
than by nature they did from one another. 
For firſt as to perſons; whence comes it, 
that among children born of the ſame parents, 
one ſhonld raiſe himſelf to the degree of no- 
ble, while the reſt remain in the low level of 


their birth: That among branches riſing from 


* Ss Cicero affirms of the Italians. Ingenia vero (ut 
multis cauſis poſſumus judicare) noftrorum hominum mul- 
rum cæteris hominibus omnium gentium præſtitetunt, Lib. l. 
de Oratore. | . g 
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perſons raiſed, and by perſons families; and 
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the fame ſtock; one ſhould grow up into 4 
great tree, inſomuch that all the family or 
lependents lodge under his ſhadow; whilſt 
the others continue as dwarfs or ſhrubs ? This 
difference muſt. ariſe chiefly from outward 
improvement, ſince all partake of the fatneſs 
of the ſame natural _ Though 155 I 
thus ſpeak, I preſuppoſe in all cafes the con-: 
— i vine bleſſing, which gives g Cor. u. 
the increaſe. If we look into the great poſts | 
or offices in the world, they are generally þ 
filled by thoſe, whom providence hath raiſed 
through the means of their own attainments. 
prelates in the church, governours in the ſtate, 
preſidents at the bar, rulers in the city, and 
commanders in the field, are all made; not 
born ſuch *Tis education, not extraction, 
that creates theſe differences and degrees a- 
mong men. Inſomuch that he who is born 
in a palace; ſhall oftentimes be ſubject to him 
that came from a cottage: And unleſs the 
children of the mighty, the rich and the no- 
ble will take like pains with the offspring of 
the lower ranks to get knowledge, and to 
add improvement to their quality, they muſt 
content to be followers of the wiſe, 
whenceſoever they became wiſe : For juſt 
and neceſſary it is; that men of knowledge 
ſhould be governours to the ignorant, as that 
_ who have eyes ſhould be guides to the 
IRE 7 ' | 1. * 
Thus by the excellency of education are 
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by the neglect of it both perſons aud families 
gradually ſink in their dignity. And whilſt 
they behold worthier than themſelves to 
come up daily from among the people, they 
mult e ſhame tale the lower room in the 
ſituation of the world. This aſcent and de- 
ſcent of perſons, this rifing and falling of fami- 
lies, thro” the force or defect of education, is 
2 truth fo obvious, that all muſt obſerve it; 
ſo common, that too many experience it. 
For this is one way, and I believe the moſt 
general way, whereby God viſits the iniqui- 
ties of fathers upon their children, thoſe wick 
ed fathers neglecting the education of their 
children, being willing they ſhauld be even 
ſuch as themſelves; whereby the children of 
courſe growing vicious, ignorant and ſo con- 
temptible, it comes to paſs, that the name of 
the family is in the next generation clean put 
out. na% Her 951 
But to extend this obſervation, as our Text 
requires, from perſons to a people, and to 
ey the force or want of education upon na- 
tions; do we of this nation, abounding in 
wiſdom of government, in all arts and know- 
ledge of workmanſhip, pity thoſe poor Ii. 
-dians, which remain yet ignorant and uncul- 
tivated, deſtitute of all theſe? We do well 
to pity them, and we ſhould do better to in 
ſtruct them; remembring, that we our ſelves 
were once the ſame objects of pity and culty 
/ vation to the Romans, as the indians are 
new to us; and thus were the Romans _ 
7 all EM y 
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ſelyes, to the nations before them. Such is 
the energy or excellency of 1 and 
learning, that it gives not only a difference 


but ſo vaſt an one, that it may be ſaid to 
give being and a name to a nation. For as 
in the ſcriptural account the knowledge of 
Religion made them, which were not a peo- 


be ſaid. to make them which were not a nati- 
on, to become worthy of that title, and to 
be enrolled among the nations of the earth. 
We may obſerve. tarther, that God deals with 
nations in the ſame, manner with regard to 
human learning, as to the Chriſtian Religion. 
For as he takes away the light of the Goſpel, 
ſodoth he that of knowledge; and giveth both 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
This too he doth at the ſame time; for they 
ſeem inſeparable. Of this many ſignal and 
0 lad examples may be ſcen in the annals of 
the Chriſtian world. 5 aa 
Now tho? it becomes us to look upon this 
as judicial in the intention of God, yet ſince 
it pleaſes him to bring about his judgments 
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this up to the ſame original cauſes, whi 

are the plentiful proviſion or groſs neglect of 
publick inſtitution in a land. For how can 
the Church of God, his pleaſant vine yard, 
be propagated and ſupplied, but from nurſe- 
dies ordained thereunto? Or whence can the 


9. 


between one kingdom and another people, 


phe, to become the, people of God; ſo the , pet. a, 
knowledge of arts and ſciences may as juſtly 10. 


generally by natural means, we may trace 
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knowledge of ſciences, and arts, or any kind 
of learning, moſt of which are ſubſervient 
to Religion, ſpread in any country, but from 
ſeminaries for ſuch learning? Was it not for 
this, that the apoſtate Emperor or imperial 
Antichriſt, in order to deſtroy the Chriſtian 
name, forbid the Chriſtians the uſe of ſchools 
or any learned inſtitution ? Is it not for this, 
that the great Mahometan, enemy to the ſame 
name, ſuffers no academies, no ſchools, ng 
ſcience, no profeſſors, throughout his vaſtem- 
pire; which therefore deſerves not the name 
of an empire, being in its nature but a mere 
ſavage tyranny over great heaps or rather 
herds of vaſſals? Wherefore in all Chriſtian 
ſtates, that have not been afflicted with ſuch 
deſtructive princes, with a Julian or a Ma. 
homet, as there have been ſeminaries inſti- 
rated for human learning as well as Religion, 
Schools of Philoſophers as well as of the Pro- 
phets, indeed of the former chiefly for the uſe 
and in ſubſervience to the latter; ſo in propor- 
tion to the number and ceconomy of both, hath 
that ſtate made a figure in the world. Up. 
on this account our kingdom is not the leaft 
in glory, if in extent, among the nations of 
Chriſtendom. | dhe. 

And here I take this occaſion (and juſt oc- 
caſion will I omit none) to mention our two 
great Seminaries famous throughout the world, 
and to which the world hath ſhewn nothing 
parallel, our UnivERSITIES. But leſt we 


might ſeem to boaſt our ſelves of our ow! 
wk Country, 


4 ; 


in the CHArITY-SCHOOLS. 11 
country, omitting that cloud of witneſſes 
which I could ſummon in from abroad, I will 
only mention the teſtimony of that renowned. 
foreigner, Eraſmus, a man that had travelled 
thro? all parts of the learned world, and was 
the learnedeſt man in it; who * coming into 
England, when he conſidered what diffe- 
rence there was between the Biſhops of this 
and of other nations, publiſhed to the world, 
o chat F onLy ENGLAND HAD LEARNED 
1- WH Bisnoes. Let this teſtimony be enrolled 
e aud ſtand upon record for ever to the renown 
re of Eng and of our Univerſities, out of 
er which alone thoſe learned Biſhops did or 
could ariſe. And tho' thoſe great men were 
:h WW ſuperior to their foreign cotemporaries, yet 


„ WM their ſucceſſors, ſprung from the ſame nurſe- 
i- ties, may without partiality be declared nor 
n. inferior to them. As the former were the 
o- authors, ſo theſe have been the champions 
lc ever ſince, of the Reformation. There nei- 
r. ther is nor can be any juſt fear from Rome, 
th nor all its artful emiſſaries, nor from the con- | 
p- WR federate hoſt of hereticks, tho' fighting under 9 


at uch various and falſe colours; whilſt theſe 

of Univerſities, productive of ſo many and fo 
learned antaggniſts, remain. For thele are the 

xc- Wl fortreſſes of Truth, and are like the tower Cant is 

v0 V David buzided for an armoury, whereon 4. 

1d, ere hang 4 thouſand bucklers, all ſhields 

ng Wl 7 mighty men. 


* Upon the invitation of Archbiſhop Watham. 
vn } Antiq. Brit. p. 306. 4 | 
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But I confeſs that theſe Nurſeries, tho of! 
ſaperior kind, are not of univerſal extent. lu 
theſe indeed our ſons grow up to be ſons of 
wiſdom: but then they commonly are, or 
ought to be, the ſons of the middle or upper 
ranks, which are here train'd up to fill the 
greater profeſſions and offices in Church and 
Stare. eh 

But beſides theſe large Seminaries, our na. 
tion is bleſſed, probably above any other na. 
tion, with a multitude of ſubordinate Schools 
planted throughout the land. Among thele 


there are ſome few of greater extent and e. 


minence, which are founded to be direct nur- 


| ſeries to their correſpondent CoLLEcts; 
and happy would it be, were there more 


correlatives of that kind. Theſe may be 


ſaid to be of a richer ſoil, and are oftentimes 


the raiſers of our greateſt men; which I ſpeak 
only in juſtice to theſe, not to the diminuti- 
on of ſchools of an inferior or different inſti 
rution. 

Many of theſe were erected or re-eſtabliſh: 


ed at the Reformation, many ſince that bleſ. 


ed ra of our annals. In conjunction with 
and as a ſuppliment to thefe, many laudable 
ſchools are undertaken by the voluntary and 
very beneficial induſtry of our Clergy; bent- 
ficial not ſo much to themſelyes but to the 


nation: for without doubt every good ma- 
ſter is a publick benefactor. 


Now theſe, whether eſtabliſhed or voluu. 


. * tary, are of neceſſary uſe. For theſe art 


1 nurſeries 
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qurſeries for .onrdons-to begin their educati- 
on in, andi to take root as young plants, till 
they are grown up to that ſtrength and ſta- 
ture, as to be removed or tranſplanted into 
thoſe larger ſeminaries, the Diver ſities; or 
to turn off thro a lower tract to the more 
1 vocations, crafts or occupations; 
which under innumerable names and forms 
were invented and ordained to ſupply the ſe- 
veral neceſſities of mankind, and to demon- 
ſtrate and promote that mutual dependence 
of every. rank and profeſſion upon each other, 
ſo that no one can ſay to another, I have 
no need of theses. 
Vet all theſe, tho' ſo numerous and pro- 
portioned to their deſign, did not extend their 
uſefulneſs to the exigencies of the poor. 
There were wanting in our land ſtill ſome 
methods and ways of education, where the 
numerous oft-ſpring of the poorer ſort might 
come and receive inſtruction <w2thout money 
and without price; ſuch inſtruction as might 
render them both good Chriſtians and uſeful 
perſons in the lower callings of the world; 
ſuch moreover, as extended to both ſexes, 
whereby not only the ſons might grow up as 
the young plants, but alſo the daughters might 
be as the poliſhed corners of the temple. 
And in theſe Nurſeries our nation has the 
glory not only of excelling, but of leading 
the way, by beginning and ſetting up of Cu a- 
RITY-SCHOOLS, Which now abound every 
here, gathering up the fatherleſs and needy, 
c * | which 
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Publict Education, particularly 
which indeed do more abound. Into theſe 
ſchools are ſuch likewiſe received as Young 
plants, imbibing the principles of knowledge 
and goodneſs, which without this nurture 
would otherwiſe run wild, and overſpread 
the land with a ſtupid or wicked generation, 
That I may encourage you, the 2 
and promoters of this eminent Nurſery, to 
perſevere in this labour of love, I ſhall endes 
vour to ſet forth the uſefulneſs of this educz- 
tion, and that Firſt with regard to the children, 
Secondly to the publick. Afterwards I ſhall an- 
{wer the chief objections raiſed . it; that 
as your zeal may not be damp'd in carrying 
on this charitable work, ſo ye may allo haye 
wherewithal to put to ſilence the gainſay- 
ings of unreaſonable men. Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe 
the whole with an exhortation. 

Now among the many adyantages of this 
education with reſpect to the children, the 
firſt I ſhall mention, is 221 
I. The teaching them to READ: a facul 
ty, which is of a thouſand advantages in life, 
but in religion is little leſs than pay 
For what advantageth it a man, that t 
Scriprures are tranſlated into his ' mother- 
tongue, when, tho' they lie open before his 
eyes, writ in the only tongue he ſpeaks, 


yet they are in effect the ſame to him, if he 


cannot read, as if they were ſtill ſealed up in 


their learned originals? When ſuch an one 
comes into the houſe of God to worſhip there, 
what little difference is there between himlelt 
* 1 1 


who 


* 
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who readeth not, and the blind man who 
ſeth not? They are both alike ſhur out 
from uſing the Lirurgy, and thereby in ma- 
ny places from the comfort and decency of 
joining with the congregation. 


Again, when ſuch an one is obliged, as all 
ue obliged at leaſt thrice in the year, to ap- 
pear at the Lord's Table, how and with what 
difficulty do we prepare him? That variety 
of offices or books preparatory to the holy 
Communion, which are thought uſeful ro the 
moſt knowing, are all loſt to this unskilful 

rſon, who needs them moſt. And when 
ie comes to the holy Table, whilſt the Com- 
municants join, as they are obliged, in the 
Confeſſion, hymns and reſponſes, he like the 
man in the marriage · feaſt, is commonly ſpeech- 
leſs; not indeed on the like account of impu- 
rity, but mere incapacity to read, and fo ac- 
quaint himſelf with the office. I ſpeak not this 
to diſcourage the approach even of ſuch to 
this bleſſed Sacrament, which the Church ſo 
ſtrictly enjoins as neceſſary to the ſouls of 
Chriſtians; remembring that that feaſt was 
filled by thoſe 2 from the hedges and 
bighways, not from the ſcenes of buſineſs or 
pleaſures ; and that at his table the Lord 
Vll the hungry with good things, whilſt 'the 
rich he ſends empty away. No: I ſpeak it 
only to this intent, that ſeeing this is the 
high myſtery of the Chriſtian religion, to 
Which our Church (warn'd by the Corznthian) 
fires her members to come with the pre- 

| paration 
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paration of knowledge as well as of repen⸗ 
tance, leſt through ignorance they ſliould 


not diſtern rhe Lord's body, as well as de- 


» in Tk: 


Reach Which alone Fr "Church can, oe 
teaching them the Catechiſm, and thence 
bringing them on to Confitmation, fit and 
prepare them by degrees for this bleſſed or 
dinance, and thereby prevent that ignorance, 
which is too often found, at leaſt fear'd, in 


our common people concerning that | holy 


myſtery, and Which if not amended, might 

among other cauſes provoke” the Lord to Jes 

Iny againſt this Church: en 
Though I inſtance in theſe eſſential due 


of Chriſtianity, yet reading is as neceſſary to 


all kinds of inſtruction; as particularly read 
ing is neceſſary to the faculty of W R1TING, 
which is a ſecond and very uſeful part of 


this education. Now if a man cannot read, 


how ſhall he be taught ro write? Vet what 
an helpleſs perſon muſt he be, I ſay, not to 
others, but to himſelf, who in every little 
affair muſt borrow an hand to write, or an 
eye to read, what is written ? Should I re- 
count the incoveniencies that ſurround a per. 
ſon void of theſe talents, vzz. reading and 
writing, ſo uſeful to common life, I might as 
well deſcribe the miſeries that attend the 
25 Who grope for the wall at noon-day, 


being 
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being forced in difficulties to borrow the 


hind of a chil, or the dance of a brute 


beaſt. YC RT ' 7 Wo At 
I might here paſs on to enlarge on the 
great uſefulneſs of writing, and likewiſe of 
AccouNnTING, which, after the groundwork 
of reading is laid, is taught in order in theſe 
ſchools ; and ſhew of how great advantages 
this muſt. prove to the children for the ad- 
yancement of their fortunes, unto whatever 
eſtate of life it ſhall pleaſe God to call them. 
In the management of ſome callings it is ne- 
cefſary, in moſt, exceeding uſeful, and in ſer- 
vices highly valuable. For as of old a learn - 


ed flaye was ſold at an higher price, ſo now 


the knowing ſervant, skilled in theſe things, 
eſtimates his ſervice in proportion to his 
knowledge. And 'tis a daily teſtimony to 


theſe ſchools,' that from them an apprentice / 


or ſeryant is ſooner choſen and taken off the 
publick without any conſideration , than o- 
thers totally ignorant are with the cuſtomary 
demand.” Ob: 2 

But the time will not allow me to inſiſt 
longer on the manifold uſefulneſs of this e- 
ducation with regard to the children in their 
future vocations; which if wholly wanting, 
yet this one thing would abundantly recom- 


mend it, that it brings them up in the way of 


everlaſting ſalvation. For as the Jewiſh Do- 
Qors enjoin'd, that children ſhould be taughta 
trade, but above all trades the Law; ſo what- 


ever inſtruction preparatory to their calli 
__— 
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— of here, the knowledge of religion ſu- 


peradded to it, conſecrates and crowns the 
whole. Bleſſed and ever laudable will be the 
defiga. of theſe Schools, in that they are 
principally ordzined, 2nd as it were hallowed, 
to be the ſchools of Chriſt. But for whom or 


what diſciples ? For ſuch, as are brought forth 


in ſtate, and ſwadled in purple? No: but fot 
the children only of the poor, for thouſands 
of fouls, thouſands of thouſands of innocents, 
who without theſe helps would ſcarce ever 
come to know ther right hand from their 
left, but muſt be left in too great, yet fad 
probability of becoming children of perdition, 
of being loſt for ever. Is not the ſalvation 
of thele a deſign acceptable in the eyes of e- 
very Chriſtian, Moſt aſſuredly, it is ſuch in 
the ſight of, him, who as he was born in 
greater humility, than the child of the poor- 
eſt; man ever Was, ſo was he born as much 
far the poor, and the children of the poor, 

d for their falyation, as of us, or of all 
the ſuperior orders of men, who indeed with 


him; that hath uo reſpect of perſons, are not 


ſuperior. The meaneſt, the leaſt of theſe 


Matth. 
VIII. 10. 


little ones, though a ſceming out : caſt of this 
world, haps without father and with: 
out r- not without his angel, 
above all, not without his Saviour. And 
the ſame hath teſtified, that whoſo ſhall give 
the leaſt. proportion. towards the- ſalvation of 
ſuch an one, but à cup of cold water, if be- 
cauſe he believes, much more that he may 


believe 


*. 
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believe. in Chriſt, verily ail in no wiſe loſe 
his reward. The ſalvation of ſouls, of ſuc 
fouls, is charity indeed: And tis this de 
that gives to theſe nurſeries the true and juſ 


N denomination and ſignature of CHARIT x-. 
ü Schools before God and good men. 

5 But beſides the perſonal uſcfulnels of this 
0 education to the children themſelves, I mult 
hagen to fhew, ni e fer aA 
, II. Its great uſefulneſs to the publick, and 
t that both in church and ſtate: And with re- 
r gard to the ſtate alone, I ſhall inſtance but 
d in one important thing, and that is, 
, 1. That it tends to root out by degrees 
0 that race of idle vagrant poor, that fore evil 
2 and burthen to this nation. ſj: 
in For that fort, of them, which are the ſore 
in Wh evil, and have hitherto been jncurable, are 
t- thoſe that are brought up to it by inſtruction, 
ch not made ſuch by misfortunes. For activity 
Tr, being natural in children, lazineſs found in 
all WF young beggars, muſt be acquired; it muſt be 
cn Wh learned and taught them. Idleneſs it ſelf 
ot WF muſt in youth be got by a ſort of induſtry. 
cle Children myſt take pains to become habiryally 
vis Wh idle, as well as habitually wicked. That ge- 
th- neration therefore of vagrant poor, which 
geh ſwarm in our ſtreets, and infeſt the land, are 
\nd not born ſuch, but bred up to it. I will not 
We here enquire into the methods of their wick- 
| of ed education, how they are bred, by what 
bs maſters of iniquity, or . what leſſons the 

ae train d | il wor | 
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20 Publick Education, particularly 
of felony : Bur ſince our populous towns and 
cities, or rather chiefly our great capital, 
which equals them all, ſeems to be the main 
root and receptacle of this race of evil-doers, 
the center of their retreat and rendezvous; 
it ſeem'd providential, that on the other hand 
that ſhould be the firſt parent, and greateſt 
promoter of theſe Schools; which by gather: 
ing up, and e the children of the poor, 


before they are planted, into that bed of 
weeds, will prevent the growth of any future 
generation, though they cannot 'extirpate 


* " 


what is grown. pa 9g 
But as all preventives are ſſow in open. 
tion, the cure of this fore evil is ſuch, as 
calls loudly for the ſharper and preſent reme- 
dy of the law, and whole alorky of the | 
"magiſtrate. And doubtleſs there is ſome S 
great diſconcert and deficiency in the execu - 
tion of the law, that notwithſtanding it hath . 


ſo often, and by ſuch ſevere and accumulated 1 
"penalties, cans'd its anger to ſmoke agaiuſt le 


theſe vagrants, they ſhould till remain and Bi 
multiply; that this ſad leproſy, for ſuch it is, 
Thould ſtill cleaye to, and ſpreading from the f. 
head, ſhould over. run the whole body of our 
nation. It is doubtleſs curable. And this! 
affirm, that that ſet of magiſtrates, which A 
ſhould remove the'grievaiice of theſe coun- 
terfeir poor, would be greater benefactor 
to the publick, than if they built hoſpt- 
tals ſufficient for the real poor.” Thoug Bl 
Charity plants and propagates theſe * — 
2 4 2 8 15 
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to its power, yet the extirpation of this evil 
will be a work too difficult for it, without 
the concurrence of the magiſtrate. Beſides, 
ic fits too hard upon charity even to ſupply 
theſe nurſeries, whilſt ſuch multitudes are o- 
benly tolerated to take ſo great a proportion 


of the childrens bread. On the other hand, 


this work ſeems alſo too difficult for the go- 
vernment, without the aſſiſtance of theſe 
ſchools. For in vain would that cut off with 
the ſword what is grown up in this wicked 
way, unleſs at the ſame time this education 
went to the root. 

Indeed it not only goes to the root, but 
cotrects the nature of ir. Inſtead of the idle 
it brings forth the induſtrious ; inſtead of the 
ignorant, the underſtanding; inſtead of the 
miſchievous, the uſeful. Beſides this, Chari- 
ty, like the daughter of wiſdom, endeavours 
to finiſh what it has begun. And therefore 
after it has led them through this education, 
leaves them not at random to provide for 
themſelyes; but ſees them placed out to call- 
ings, for which it has fitted them, either as 
ſervants or apprentices to the lower trades or 
occupations. | 

Providence hath raiſed, and probably will 
always raiſe ſome our of theſe nurſeries into 
an high and flouriſhing condition: And ſuch 
remarkable bleſſings on particulars, ſhould 


it would be of great credit and ſervice to the charity, if 

each ſchock kept @ regiſter of ſuch its [cholars, that afterwards 

ſettled well, particylarly that eminently flouriſh'd in the world. 
- * FM B * 
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be look'd upon as a teſtimony from above, 
that with the whole God ig well pleaſed. 
However this charity in ſetting up ſuch ſchools, 
declares not this to be her true original view 
or intention, being deſirous not to diſorder, 
but only better the world, not (as ſome ob- 
je) to change the ſubordination of man- 


kind, by raiſing theſe children above their le- 


vel, into the ranks and trades belonging to 


their betters; but only to preſerde them, ſo 
as that they ſink not below themſelves into 
the ſpecies of beggars and felons, which are 
not better than brutes and beaſts of prey, and 
ſo prove below men, a load and peſt to man- 
kind. This charity therefore, if rightly un- 
derſtood, is a preſerver of order, no wile the 
author of confuſion. For it keeps the loweſt 
order of mankind, vzz. the poor, in its pro- 
per ſituation, fitting it for its proper office; 
which like that of the feet, though the low- 
eſt of the members, is ordained to ſupport 
the reſt of the body politick : Whereas with- 
out this fitneſs, the order of the poor, like 
diſabled or diſeaſed feet, prove oftentimes 4 
ſore burthen, and a pain inſtead of a ſupport, 
inſomuch that all the members ſuffer by it 
and with it. For what a burthen the honeſt 
poor are, and what a grievance the wicked, 
we all feel, and we all lament. Theſe feet 
then of the publick body do not receive from 


this education ſuch an unnatural ply or diſtor- 


tion, as to be turn'd up into the place and fun- 
ion, either of the eye to guide, or 1 w- 
| an 
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hand to controul; but they continue feet ſtill: 
whoſe proper office is to ſupport, and for 
which this education fits and invigorates them, 
by making them through an early exerciſe 
ſound and active. | | 


2. Another ſignal advantage ariſing from 


this education, and rather to be inſiſted on, 
is with regard to the Church, and it is this, 
that it inkenlibiy conveys Religion into the 
families of the poor. 

For theſe little ſcholars are no other than 
teachers in their father's houſe. The minds 
of children are athirſt for knowledge, which 
they with impatience draw and catch from 
one another; the younger being eager to learn, 
and the elder as ambitious to inſtruct. Thus 
the houſe of the poor man is erected or ra- 
ther elevated into a ſchool: wherein too the 
parents themſelves by the natural —_— they 
take in this mutual inſtruction paſſing be- 
tween their.children, and in hearing and ask- 
ing them queſtions, are with equal delight 
ioltruted; the grey-headed are without a 
bluſh themſelves chatechiſed. However where 
parents need not inſtruction, yet they reap 
this comfort from theſe little ones, that they 
prove readers to them as well as teachers to 
their brethren and ſiſters. Thus from theſe 
nurſeries Religion is by degrees tranſplanted 
into every houſe, and is, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
propagated by theſe little off-ſers. 
3. Another equal advantage ariſing from this 
education to our Church is this, that it teach- 
B 4 es 
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es theſe children and thence others, how to 
behaye themſelves in the houſe of God. 

For there is a ſacred behaviour, that he. 
longs to the Church of God: hig becometh 
his houſe for ever. For this there are or- 
dained Rubricks or rules which ought to be 
more ſtudied by us all, as they are by theſe 
children, and learnt in youth, ſince they are 
too little underſtood and leſs practiſed in age. 
Behold then this little order or choir of in- 
nocents: behold, how uniform in their ge- 
ſtures, how agreeing in their reſponſes, ſtand- 
ing, kneeling, bowing, anſwering, reading, 
ſinging, all at once with exact uniformity; 
inſomuch that I may venture to affirm, that 
no Congregation even of adult perſons, how 
devour and regular ſoever, did ever come up 
to that harmonious exactneſs, to ſuch an 

uniform correſpondence in worſhip, as what 
our eyes haye now ſeen and do daily ſee in 
thele Aſſemblies of children. _ | 
Now there is a language in their behavi- 
our, an eloquence in their uniformity, that 
repreſents our publick Service to better ad- 
vantage, than the more ſtudied oratory of 
the Pulpit. For this is a language, that beſt 
inſtructs the ignorant ſort, who can under- 
ſtand what decency and order mean, when 
they behold them with their eyes in the pra- 
ctice of theſe Children, which do hardly en- 
ter into their underſtandings by the beſt deſ- 
cription of the Preacher. This is an elo- 
quence likewiſe, that beſt perſuades the 1 
| | 1 
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ſort, who need herein no inſtruction. For 
they cannot but yield their conformity to 
that, which even in children extorts their ad- 
miration. Theſe ſchools then being diſtribut- 
ed into ſo many Parochial diſtricts, muſt of 
courſe diffuſe a like uniformity into thoſe 
Congregations, whereof they are a part and 
the moſt exemplary part: I ſpeak not this at all 
to your ſhame, but only to the commenda- 
tion of ſuch among you, whoſe pious chari- 
ty hath been exemplary in forwarding and 
forming theſe 'examples. For their regular 
behaviour in the Church will be a continued 
Sermon upon the mare of our Service, 
teaching the ignorant and convincing the 
obſtinate, that in it all things are ordered, 
and may be done even by children decent- 
ly and in brder. By this education then 
they become not only of uſe, but an or- 
nament in our publick worſhip; and in this 
Py reſemble the poliſhed corners of the 

be fourth and laſt advantage I ſhall 
mention ariſing from theſe ſchools, has an e- 
qual regard both to Church and ſtate, which 
is this, that this education tends in the moſt 
effectual manner to prevent the growth and 
return of Popery among us, which is count- 
ed the,greateſt enemy to both. 

For what method can be ſo effectual to 
bring Popery again into this nation, as that 
which kept it up here before the Reformati- 
on, and which now keeps it up in Popiſh _ 

tries 
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tries? Now this is known to be a national ig. 
norance. ſpread over the common people; a. 
mong whom the very ſcriptures are locked up, 
and the publick worſhip performed in an un. 
know tongue. What better method then can 
our Church take to bar out Popery, than by 
opening the eyes of the people; that they 
may read what is written in the word of God, 
and underſtand what they ask in his worſhip, 
Highly blameable is this practice of the Pa. 
piſts, in hiding the ſcriptures and publick ſervice 
in the Latin language, not underſtood by the 
people; in a manner making the grammari- 
an; neceſſary to the Chriſtian. But alas! to 
ante, who cannot read, all books in all 
anguages are alike, alike ſhut up from their 
perſonal uſe. In direct oppoſition to this 
principle of Popery therefore is this education, 
which by teaching the Children to rcad and 
to uſe the Common-prayer,. enables them to 
look into the Bible, and to join better in our 
worſhip, and fo both to read and to pr 
with the underſianding. Upon this was 


31. H. 8 grounded that pious wiſdom of our Refor- 


6.9. 


mers, of planting ſchools every where upon 
the diſſolution of Religious houſes, and the 


planting of theſe was the repeated and 2 
principal plea for their diſſolution; that by 
theſe lights that cloud of ignorance might 
gradually be diſpelled, under which ſuperlti- 
tion had (as there alledged) fate down and 
thelcered it ſelf amongſt us ſeveral centuries. 


Since 


. % r aanceh waits, „ o* 2» on * 
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Since then to breed up the common peo- 
ple in a blind implicit ignorance, and that by 
ſnutting them out from reading and thereby 
the een. of the ſcriptures and of their 
worſhip, is rhe known and diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple of the Church of Rome; and ſince this 
education by the oppoſite methods directly 
tends to cure and prevent that ignorance in 
the people of this land; whoſo therefore a- 
mong us is a 7 vooargen of thele ſchools, the 
ſame is an effectual enemy to popery, whe- 
ther he -intends it or not. On the other 
hand, whoſo ſets himſelf againſt them, the 
fame is the moſt real friend to popery, whe- 
ther he knows it or not. For why ? He di- 
ſtinguiſhes * himſelf in promoting that very 
principle, for which popery is diſtinguiſh'd, 
and by which in the declared judgment of 
our own, and of all proteſtant Governments, 
it is moſt promoted. | 

Behold then, how unjuſt that accuſation is, 
formed by ſome againſt theſe ſchools, name- 
ly, that they have a tendency towards Rome, 


that they are ſo many little Seedplots, in which, 


unleſs rooted up, popery will again take root 
and inſenſibly grow up amongſt us. This is 
the chief of thoſe objeQtions which 1 ſhall 
proceed to anſwer. I own that this, with 
the objections following, being found in fact 
the reverſe ro truth, may ſeem ſuch, and are 
ſuch, as could never enter into a ſerious or 
ſenſible underſtanding; and therefore that an 
anſwer to them may alike ſeem to ſome * 
e a for- 


* 
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a formal beating of the air: But ſuch confi. 
der not, that theſe, like moſt, other objec- 
tions againſt truth and goodneſs, proceed 
from the zgnorance of fooliſh men. And ſince 
theſe are generally made the inſtruments and 


mouths of the wiſer, to utter and execute 


their deſigns; and ſince theſe objections have 
been an hindrance to the beginning of this 
charity in ſundry places, and a bar to its ge- 
neral progreſs ; therefore fooliſh and unrea- 
fonable as they are, they ought to be ſhewn 


to be ſuch, and either to be pur to {lence or 


ſhame. 

As to this firſt, That theſe ſchools arc di- 
ſtant nurſeries and ſeedplots of popery, tho 
I have proved the direct contrary, yet to ſa- 
tisfy rap ſelves as well as ſuch gainſayers, 

er the ſole ſubje of religious princi- 
ples taught in them, which is only the Cate- 


chiſm of our church. This contains a great 


deal; but then only thoſe neceſſary things, 
which every chriſtian, of whatever church, 
« ought to know and believe to his ſoul's 
cc health”. Bur then it contains theſe in ſo 
brief a method, ſo far from admitting of 


things ſuperfluous; that the plea brought for 


its abrogation was, that it did not contain 
enough, not even things neceſſary; in the 
place whereof a larger catechiſm was ordered 
to be ſubſtituted; of which this was the c- 
vent. Whereas the Church-Catechilm, a ma- 
ſter-work in ſmall, was for the uſe of chil- 
dren drawn up in a narrow compals ; the 

8 Aſſembly's 
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Aſſembly's Cateehiſm is rather for the uſe of | 
men, ** ſpread out into a body of divinity”. 
However this advantage muſt be allow'd to | 
our catechiſm above the other, that in it there 
is much leſs, indeed not the leaſt poſſible, 
room for any mixtures of popery, which in 
its mildeſt character is all ſuperfluity, and as 
ſuch, was cutt off from the body of the vine 
at the reformation. As there is left no room, b 
in the ſubject taught for ſuch infuſions, ſo no 5 
liberty in the teacher; whom at the com- ; 
mencement of this Charity, for the preven- 
tion of ſuch attempts, the Law with the Ca- 
non obliged to renounce the papal errors, . 
and authority, by oath as well as ſubſcrip- : 


tion. | | 
But after all ye muſt not be diſturbed, nor g 
at all diſcouraged, if theſe ſchools of inno- g 


cents ſnould be ſtill called ſeedplots of pope- 
ry; ſince I know not by what deſtiny, or 
rather ſorcery, all nurſeries for the church, 
eyen the two great bleſſed ſeminaries, our U- 
niverſities, though the chief barriers againſt 
it, haye from the ſame quarter ſuffered all a- 
long under that unjuſt imputation. I will nor 
nale any time in vindicating theſe alſo; but 
will only cite a moſt remarkable teſtimony 
on their behalf, given and publiſhed by the 
Presbyterian Divines in the days of the 
VUfurpation. Hear their words, 3 {peak- 
ing of the then governing Sects, who deny- 
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ing the divine right of the Prieſthood, held, 
that any gifted man might take upon himſelf 
the miniſtry without ordination or learning, 
They thus ſay: “ Certainly if the Lord in 
« his wrath ſhould ſuffer you ſo far to pre. 
© yail, as to ſuppreſs learning, and Tramery 
&-ON THE UNIVERSITIES, that there ſhould 
* be no learned men to detect popiſh impo- 


& ſtures, and refel their errors, that neither 


& ſhield nor ſpear ſhould be left among thou- 
* ſands in Iael; you would in this more 
cc advance Antichriſt, than if you were his 
« fworn vaſſals, even an army of Friars and 
* ſeſuits. 

Thoſe then that are enemies to theſe two 
ſeminaries, are as ſworn friends to popery, 
the Presbyterians themſelves being judges. 
Thar the promoters alſo of theſe little nutſe- 
ries are no friends to popery, I appeal unto 
the ſame judges; who themſelves are ſo far 
from condemning the deſign, that they haye 
ſet up ſchools in imitation of ours; and ! 
would to God they would imitate us in all 
things. kf 

And 1 ſhould be unjuſt to them, as well as 
our ſelves, ſhould I wilfully decline to repeat 
and reinforce here that ſeaſonable caution, 
which thoſe men, in oppoſing the ſame ad- 
verſaries, there gave in general againſt the 


| In 4 Book, entitled, The Divine Right of the Goſpel- 
Min iſtry, in wo Parts: Publiſhed by the Provincial Aſſembly 
of London, 1654. p. 6 
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very word * Poetry, warning their congre- 
arions againſt ir, expreſly calling it a great 
cheat, and a bugbear word. For alas! when 
they found this word, which they had unhap- 
5 pily uſed to the deſtruction of the church and 
E monarchy, prove in the event alſo deſtructive 
| Wl of chriſtianity : foraſmuch as in thoſe unha 
pr days, as they there complain, the doctrine 
r of the Soul's Immortality, of the Trinity, of 
- Chriſs Divinity, of the magiſtrate's power 
in puniſhing of Hereſies, of Infant Baptiſm, Sc. 
s vere each charged as antichriſtian or popith; 
| ſo that, as they go on, . Under the notion 
« of ayoiding antichriſtianiſm, rhere were ma- 
0 ny people tumbling down apace to direct 
a * atheiſm ; and were brought to renounce 
. « Chriſt, leſt they ſhould comply with Anti- 
. « chriſt”; they thus cloſe, « Therefore we 


0 c carneſtly beſeech and intreat our reſpective 
r « congregations, not to be affrighred at the 
( © BUGBEAR Word, ANTICHRISTIAN or Popisn”. 
[ I may juſtly add, that if ever that word were 
l ſuch a cheat and a bugbear, it was never more 


ſo, than when applied to theſe unexceptiona- 
ble nurſeries. 1 

The ſecond objection againſt them is, 
that they are nurſeries alſo of REBELLION, 
breeding the children up to be diſaffected and 


e diloyal. Whereas this education tends to 

| bar out rebellion, no leſs than ſuperſtition; 
Part. II. p. 40, 41, 1 pr 
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and that by breeding up an induſtrious, as 


well as knowing, generation of the poor. 
For who is leſs diſpoſed for. inſurrections, 


the forerunners of plunder and rapine, thay 


the honeſt induſtrious man, who having learnt 
by ſuch an education, accordingly “ labourg 
<« to get his own living in that eſtate of life 
in which he is placed, and udien allo to be 
quiet, that he may enjoy what he has got? 
And who more hearkening after wars, and 
rumours of wars, than the idle looſe drones, 
or rather waſps of the earth, who having 
gathered nothing to loſe, ſo have nothing 
to ſubſiſt on, nor skill in any occupation to 


get a ſubſiſtence? From whence are all armies 


raiſed and recruited, but from ſuch refuſe of 
youth, who for want of education have been 
train d up to nothing; and fo unskilled to 


work, unable to dig, and aſhamed to beg, 


are forced to cnliſt into the ſoldiery for a 


livelyhood ? And whether it be in defence or 
ſubverſion of governments, ſo they be paid, 


is to ſuch mercenaries as fight for pay, ncar 
a Caſe. „ 

However, our proper anſwer to thig obs 
jection is this, that this education prevents, 
as much as poſſible, all rebellious notions and 
diſpoſitions in theſe children, by breeding 
them up according to the doctrine and prin- 
ciples of the Church of England; which, it 
any church on earth reaches true loyalty, vc 
rily is that church. For it teaches not in 


theſe, nor in any other of its nurſeries, what 


the 
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the papiſts reach in their ſeminaries, that 
Kings may be depoſed by the Pope ; nor what 
ſome proteſtants reach in their academies, 
that Kings may be depoſed by the people. 
No; our church hath renounced both theſe 
tenets of reſiſting the powers ordained of 
God, and hath fixed on them, and the teach- 
ers of them, what the ſcripture hath done, 
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the ſentence of damnation. If any profeſſed — xill, 


churchmen be at any time involved in rebel- 
lion, be they clergy or laity, let them an- 
ſwer for their own follies in their own per- 
ſons. But what is their crime to theſe inno- 
cents? They themſelves would doubtleſs ab- 
ſolve theſe, as David did his people, ſaying, 
we have ſinned and done wickedly, but theſe 
lambs, what have they done? 

But if we conſult experienceas well as prin- 
ciple, alas! rebellions never ſpring from a- 
mong the poor. They are not bred in cot- 
tages, nor forged in the ſhops of artiſans; 
but, like thunder in the clouds, are formed 
in high places. They are conceived and con- 
ducted by perſons of lofticr extraction, ca · 
pacities and views. Take theſe heads off by 
pacification or puniſhment, the known max- 


im of governments, and there will be no in- 


lutrection or motion in the hands or feet. 
Another objection, and probably the moſt 
real one, though equally unreaſonable, is, 
that this education tends to bring up theſe 
children in a PA RT v, by party ſecretly mean- 


ing the intereſt of the eſtabliſh'd church, 
9 which 
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which they openly and ignominiouſly term 


intereſt, as I ſhould think my ſelf obliged to 
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the Church-party. 


This objection, if it may be ſo called, ] 
own and rejoice, is grounded on fact. For 
were theſe children bred up in a contrary 


preach inſtantly againſt them; ſo I am perſua- 
ded, that all ye who have done ſo great things 
for the erecting of this nurſery, would this 
hour ſet your heart and hand for its immediate 
ſuppreſſion; as well knowing our church and 
monarchy to be bound up in one inſeparable 
intereſt; and that no men, nor party of men 
can at any time ſtrike at che Altar, but they 
muſt with the ſame blow ſhake the Throne; 
and that whoſoever therefore is bred up in 
any way among us adverſaries to the church, 
can never in the event prove Cæ ſar's friends. 

I beg leave juſt to remark, that as there is 
no reaton in the objection, fo no ſenſe in 
that expreſſion or appellation of CRC. 
Pa RTV. For can the eſtabliſhment be called 
a party ? or the whole a part? Not but par 
ty is ſo far from being a part, much lels the 
whole, of our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; 
that on the contrary, it is in its eſſence a ſe⸗ 
paration from, and an offence to it. And if 
it be ever ſuffered to join itſelſ, or ſeeming; 
ly ta grow to the body, it is to be looked 
upon not as a conſtituent part or limb, but 
only as an impoſthumation or excrelcence; 
which are attended generally with dangeh 
always with deformity. Such, no better | 

I 
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party: And however by ſome it may be cal- 


led or countenanced, yet the church deteſts 
the thing, as well as diſdains, or rather de- 
rides the name; even as its partner, the ſtate 
hath ever done; which though yielding the 
right hand to the church in the form of our 
conſtitution, yet never ſubmitted to the like 
abſurd and mock-appellation of STAT E- 
PARTY. 

Now if this education brings up ſo many 
ſubjects in the intereſt of the church, and 
conſequently of the ſtare, which is one and 
indiviſible, it greatly conduces to the ſound- 
nels and ſymmetry of our whole eſtabliſh- 
ment, by an carly prevention of party, which 
(as I faid) ſo greatly diſtempers and deforms 
it. That it hath, and will have daily this 
effect on our people, is what we own with 
thankfulneſs before God and the world. The 
thing indeed plainly ſpeaks itſelf. For as the 
arrows are in the hand of a giant, ſo are 
the young children in the poſſeſſion of any 
lociety. Happy is our daughter of Sion, 
who hath her quiver ſo full of theſe ar- 
rows : ſhe ſhall not be aſhamed when ſhe 
ſpeaketh with her enemies, of whatever de- 
nomination, in the gate. 

Vet in this truth, as I hinted, ſurely lies 
the ſecret core of the chief diſſatisfaction and 
diſpleaſure againſt theſe ſchools, which under 
ſuch popular  pretences, forms and foments 
theſe objections againſt them; which objec- 
ons, if well obſer ved, are originally . 

E 2 the 
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the church, and only conſequentially againſt 
theſe nurſeries; condemning the publick me- 
thod, authorized by the church, and enjoin- 
ed to ſchools, of bringing up children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, „ b 
c inſtructing them in the Church Catechiſm 
«' ſet forth for that purpoſeꝰ. Whence the ſame 
condemnation holds as much againſt the edu- 
cation of us, and of all the ſuperior, as of 
thele lower ranks; which, as to the princi- 
ples of religion ſet forth in the Catechiſm, is 
or ought to be the ſame in all; if in any it 
be another, it is a worſe. Wherefore it be— 
hoves us to clear theſe {chools of thoſe im- 
putations, or we condemn our own families. 
But beſides all theſe (which might indeed 
be expected opponents to theſe Schools, 
whilſt ſuch to the church) alas! there arc 
ſome enemies to them from an higher malig- 
nity; not becauſe they breed up theſe little 
ones to be churchmen, but even chriſtians. 
As in the martyrdom of the Innocents, tho 
too under publick pretences, the deſtruction 
of Chriſt was intended; ſo in the condem- 
nation of theſe nurſeries, Chriſt's holy reli 
gion, and therein himſelf, is ſo far ſtruck at. 
Becauſe theſe children are bred up in the 
knowledge and worſhip of Chriſt their Lord, 
God bleſſed for ever; becauſe they are daily 
heard in the church to confeſs his Godhead 
in the creeds, and to praiſe him in their 
hymns, therefore there are ſome among our 


people ſore diſpleaſed, as there were —_— 
"Si the 
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the Jews, when they heard the children Vw. xxi. 
erying in the temple, Hoſanna to the ſon of * 
David. Bur what ſaid our Lord to the re- | 
provers of thoſe children: Even the ſame he | 
laith to the accuſers of them now. Have ye 
never read? Out of the mouths of babes and _ | 
ſucklings thou haſt ordained ſtrength. The... 
rcalon tor his ordaining it then, holds good in 
this age, becanſe of his enemies, to get him- 
ſelf glory on them by ſuch multitudes of in- 
fants; it ſeeming good to him from the be- 
ginning, thus by the innocent to {{z// the | 
avenger, by the irrational the diſputer, by | 
the impotent the mighty. 

Having finiſhed the heads I propoſed, I 
come to apply the whole with an exhortation. 

Hitherto the propagation and ſupport of 
theſe ſchools have been the work of private 
hands; whereas our other {cminaries have in 
their beginnings been the care and cultivation 
of the publick.* Our Univerſities in their in- 
tancy had Kings ſor their nurſing-farhers, by 
whom they were eſtabliſhed by charters, and 
encouraged with privileges worthy their in- 
ſtitution. Moſt of our Free-Schools were 
founded and endowed by the picty of our 
princes: And in all Governments, “ popiſh 
or proteſtant, have not only been confirmed 
and protected from ſale, but exempted from 
urthens, even from the f ſubſidies of the 


f 
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clergy, as well as taxes of the laity. Nay, 
under the worſt of governments, or rather no 
government, when the church and its digni- 
ties, with all other dependencies on its reve- 
nue, were delivered up to ſale and ſacrilege, 
theſe were * exempted, and as by miracle 
were not deſtroyed of the deſtroyer. Theſe 
charity-ſchools have now paſted through 
their years of probation, and that ſtrict e- 
nough, and may ſeem to deſerve ſome pub- 
lick favour or atteſtation. 

I have ſhewn them to be preventive of the 
greateſt evils incident to our Conſtitution, 
Popery, rebellion and party, and on the o- 
ther hand productive of much ſignal publick 
good. But this is too narrow.a view of their 
influence. For the lower ranks being a great 
diviſion, if not majority of our people, this 
plentiful proviſion for the education of their 
oft-ſpring muſt gradually ſpread through the 
whole land a national goodneſs. Bytheſe lcl- 
ſer ſchools placed in ſubordination to the 
greater, it will in a few years come to pals, 
that all ſhall know the Lord from the leaſi 
to the greateſi. And 'tis this alone that mull 
effect what has been the aim of all wiſe g0- 
vernments and long ambition of ours, to 
make us to become a great people. How! 
By laying the foundation of our greatneſs in 
goodneſs. For true it is of nations as of per- 
ſons, that none can be called truly great, but 
what are good. 


Scobens C Hons 1650, 23, Neitl 
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Neither are they great in might, any mote 
than merit. What think we, that our ar- 
mies, fleets or alliances, are true foundations 
of our national might? Theſe are great and 


neceſſary defences; but then extrinſecal, of 


no better ſervice to a wicked nation, which 
put their whole truſt in them in contempt of 
religion, than the vaſt armour was to the un- 
circumciſed Philiſtine, who confided in it, de- 
fying the living God. We happily poſſeſs all 
theſe; but God may turn them likewiſe into an 
incumbrance and a ſpoil, unleſs we by our 
goodneſs procure him to be for us. Great 
in might is that nation only, which hath the 
Omnipotent for an ally: yea invincible is that 
government who hath the Lord for its God. 
In this undoubtedly true, though unuſual, e- 
ſtimate of Kingdoms, as the ſtripling of Zeſe 
wrought a greater defence for Saul and his 
wy e, than the whole army of 1/-ael; ſo I 
ook upon an hundred of theſe innocents plant- 
ed up and down in our towns and cities, to 
be as ſure a guard to our 1/7ae,, as ten hun- 
dred of armed men placed there; and that 
our Jeruſalem, with the tower of David, is 
better ſecured, might I not ſay garriſon'd ? by 
the numerous Charity-Schools within its 
walls, than if thoſe walls were filled with as 
many towers and thoſe towers with legions. 
Now a national goodneſs, the only true 
foundation of our greatneſs, in that it indu- 
ces God to be our ally and our glory, muſt 
come up as from ſeed: it muſt be propagated 
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in all our youth from the loweſt to the highel}, 
and be nurſed up in ſchools or ſeminaries pro- 
portion'd to their multitudes ſpread through all 
our coaſts, For as to our government, the wiſ- 
dom whereof conſiſts in the due adminiſtra- 
tion of its laws, it can pretend to no ſuch ef. 


fect or influence on the land. For the laws 


being made not for the righteous, but lau- 
leſs and diſobedient; the execution of them 
tends directly to ſuppreſs vice, not to produce 
virtue, At the beſt, as the wiſe Bacon re- 
marks, © good governments may nouriſh vir- 
* tue grown, but do not much mend the 
„ ſceds”. And even as to wickednels, they 
ſuppreſs it when grown up into an offence, 
but do not root up the weeds. No; the cx- 
tirpation of thele and propagation of the 
other, which muſt both concur to bring 
forth a national goodneſs, can be expected 
chiefly from the cultivation of ſeminarics, not 
the adminiſtration of governments. Only 
as all wiſe and good governments have ever 
taken care of their ſeminaries, to fence them 
in by protection, and forward them by en- 
couragement; ſo our Government, tis pro- 
bable, may hereafter find ſome proper occa- 
ſion to expreſs their publick goodwill and fa- 
vourable declaration towards theſe ſchools; 
which would be a better anſwer and defence 
againſt all their opponents, as well as encou- 
ragement to their promoters, than the many 

* Eſlay. 39. : 
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thouſand apologies or exhortations uttered 
from the Pulpir. 

But reſigning this bleſſing to the good plea- 
fare of him who is the Ruler of Rulers, ler 
us in our private capacities proceed in this la- 
bour of love towards theſe moſt real objects 
of it, that fall within our ſeveral diviſions. 
Ye of this place have indeed gone far in this 
acceptable work, even to have laid a prece- 
dent. The convenient habitation ye have 
provided for ſo many children, and that not 
only for their inſtruction but entire mainte- 
nance, which indeed crowns the whole de- 
ſign, teſtifies to the world the wiſdom as well 
as zeal of your charity, and may well deſerve 
end perhaps draw on an imitation from pla- 
ces of equal opulency. Doubt ye not there- 
fore, but that God accepts this charitable 
work of yours, in bringing up ſo many chil- 
dren in his holy ways. This ſchool ye have 
built for them verily will bring a bleſſing in- 
to your houſes, which will reſt in particular 
upon your children, and in general por all 
Je ſhall put your hand unto. 

I ought to obſerve for your encourage- 
ment, that God ſeems to have already bleſſed 
this Place for its peculiar induſtry , beyond 
the meaſure and manner of his ordinary bleſ- 
ſings on cities or towns, in that it has ſpread 
it ſelf into ſuch an extent of populacy and 
traffick without the natural advantages of a 
navigable river, or the legal encouragements 
of franchiſes or a Charter: nay that ye ſhould 


enjoy 
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enjoy theſe in ſo general agreement, without 
the ſuperintendence of the Magiſtrate or awe of 
Juſtice, which are found ſo neceſſary for the 
tranquillity of a leſs numerous body of peo. 
ple. So that the two great bleſſings, rather 
prayed for than enjoyed by Jeruſalem, are 
poſſeſſed by this place; that there is peace 
within its walls, and plenteouſneſs within its 
dwellings, without the uſual viſible cauſes of 
them, which ye ought therefore to acknoyy. 
ledge as inviſible, as coming from above. 
And if theſe be conferred on you as a reward 
and encouragement of your induſtry ; ſurely 
the erecting of ſuch a receptacle for the edu. 
cation and maintenance of the poor, added 
to this | noble Sanctuary, wherein we ſtand, 
built for the honour of Gods holy name and 
worſhip, theſe teſtimonies of your picty aud 
Charity thus united, will more and more con- 
ſecrate your induſtry, will daily multipſj the 
works of your hands upon you, and proſper all 
your handy work. 

In this aſſurance proceed ye to eſtablill 
what ye have fo far advanced, with courage 
and cheerfulneſs. Let each upon this joy ful 
ſolemnity bring forth his tribute before the 
Lord; and let him know, that what he gives 
in this holy place is accepted, not as a vulgar 
[ms given in the ſtreet, but as an offering 
laid on God's Altar. They that have much, 
let them give plenteouſly : they that have 
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little, the widow, the ſtranger, the ſeryant 
and the hireling, let theſe ao their diligenre 
to give of that little. But whatever they 
give, let it be done with a willing mind, 
which alone giyes it acceptance. To moye 
you to open your hand wide unto this moſt 
acceptable work, let me cloſe with this ob- 
ſervation how apt men are with a liberal, 


yea laviſh hand, daily to ſow upon the fur- 


rows of unrighteouſnels. 

Vanity is an expenſive thing, but vice 
much more ſo. As to vanity, the ſuperflui- 
ties of living, uſed among the great and the 


rich, which are daily ſpent without obſerva- 


tion or thanks, what a noble figure would 
they make in charity? So cheap and yet ſo 
ſhowiſh, a thing is charity, that the very re- 
fule of mens yanitics would in this way make 
an handſome appearance. For inſtance: any 
trifle, if retrench'd in our apparel, would 
cloath one of theſe little ones; if in our ta- 
ble, would feed many of them ; if in our di- 
verſions, would cauſe a multitude of them to 
ling for joy. 

If this may be ſaid of vanity, how much 
more of vice ? That which is daily waſted in 
ſcandal and obſcurity among the haunts of 
debauchery, how would it ſhine in a ſchool 


for theſe children, or in an hoſpital for the a- 


ged? That which is vilely caſt away into 


theſe polluted ſinks, would make the conduit 


of charity to overflow. Alas! Vice, like 
all other monſters, is an inſatiable deyourer : 
and 
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and what is worſe, it ig incouraged to be ſo. 
It is oftentimes bid to ask (like Herodiass 
daughter) whatſocver it will, and it ſhall be 
done for it, even to the half of mens poſſcſſi. 


ons. Whereas Charity with all her moy- 


ing train, the poor, the orphans and the wi. 
dows, Charity though covered with tcars and 
full of intreaties, has no rhctorick, no force 
upon theſe men, cannot move a look, cannot 
extort a mite. But let the poor know to their 
comfort, and theſe Libertines to their terror, 
that there is a day, a day which opens into a 
dreadful eternity, when all theſe things thall 
be brought to a ſad account: that there is a 
book, wherein all theſe expenſes ſhall be punc- 
tually regiſtred: and that there is an Al 
dit, Whereat theſe ſtewards, a character 
however now disbelieved and derided, {hall 
give an account of their ſtewardſhips, and 
mall anſwer to all thoſe diſmal articles. 
Then they that have ſowed plentifully in fin, 
muſk expect to reap as plentitully in puniſh- 


ment; and they ſhall have judgment with- 


out mercy, who have here ſhewed no mercy. 
However, my beloved, let us always a- 


bound in this and like works of the Lord, 


unmoved by the patterns of extravagance, by 
the pomps and prodigalities of a wicked and 
luxurious world. But let us learn thus much 
from them; that ſince in contributions of o- 
ther kinds, ſuch as for the ſetting up and ſup- 
port of theaters and theatrical entertain- 
ments, of what uſe to the government, or 
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advantage to religion, let others judge; ſince 
in ſuch contributions many have been found 
cheerful and bountiful givers; let us ſhew an 
equal zeal at leaſt in collections for theſe 
bleſſed nurſeries, which profeſſedly tend to 
the glory of God, and the viſible good of 
our nation. Theſe gifts, we are ſure, will 
come up for a memorial before God, and 
not only lay up for us an everlaſting reward, 
but bring down a preſent bleſſing on our 
ſelyes, our children, and our land. This 'is 
a charity, that will cover @ multitude of our 
national fins; as well as of our own; and 
will encline our Lord to be gracious to our 
prince and people: So that by theſe we ſhall 
prove our ſelves the beſt ſubjects as well as 
good chriſtians. For it will cauſe the Lord 


to dwell among us, and to be our God. And 


then as the Pfalmiſt cloſes his prayer which 
he introduced with my text, Happy are the 


people that are in ſuch a caſe ; yea bleſſed 


A the people who have the Lord for thier 
0d. 
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HE Beauty of Holineſs in the Common-Prayer, ax 
et forth in four Sermons preach'd at the Rolls Cha- 
pel, in the Year 1716, the Eighth Edition. To which is 
added, a Rationale on Cathedral Worthip or Choire Service, 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Hereſord, 
Sep. 7. 1720, the Second Edition, by Thomas Biſe, D. D. 
890. 1721. | 

Decency and Order in publick Worſhip, recommended 
in three Diſcourſes, preached in the Cathedral Church of 


Hereford, by Thomas Biſſe, D. D. Chancellor of tbe ſaid 
Church. 8vo 1723, | 


m of the Clergy. Dec. 6. 
1716. and all his o 
Luſus Poetici o 


een a Thomas Biſſe. C Cc. 
Oxon Dec. 8vo. L r 
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The Works of t CO EET judicious Divine Mr, 
Richard Hooker, in eigh of the Laws of the Eccleſi— 
aſtical Polity, compleated out of his own Manuſcripts, de— 
dicated to the King's moſt excellent Majeſty Charles I. by 
whoſe Royal Father (near his Martyrdom) the former five 
Books (then only extant) were commended to his dear Chil- 
dren, as an excellent Means to ſatisfy private Scruples, and 
ſettle the publick Peace of this Church and Kingdom: To 
Which are. added ſeveral other Treatiſes, by the fame Au- 
thor, all reviſed and correRed in numberleſs Places of the 
former Editions, by a diligent Hand. There is alſo prc- 
fixed before the Book, the Lite of the Author, written by 
Iſaac Walton, To this Edition is added a large Alphabeti- 
cal Index, 1723. 

Diſſertations, Hiſtorical, Critical, Theological and Mo- 
ral, on the moſt memorable Events of the Old and New 
Teſtament; wherein the Spirit of the Sacred Writings 1s 
ſhewn; their Authority confirmed and compar'd, in 3 Vo- 
lumes Folio. Vol. I. Compriſing the Events related in the 
Books of Moſes, Written ordinally in French, by the learn- 
ed Mr, James Saurin, Miniſter of the French Church at the 
Hague. To which are added, Chronological Tables, fixins 
the Date of each Event, and connecting the ſeveral Diller- 
tations together. 1723. 

Origines Sacre: Or a Rational Account of the Grounds of 
natural and revealed Religion, the eighth Edition. To which 
is now added, part of another Book upon the ſame 54 
A ] * 
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ject, written A. D. 1697, publiſhed from the Author's own 
Manuſcript. By the Right Reverend Father in God Edward 
Stillingfleer, D. D. late Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, 1724. 

Antiguitates Chriſtiane: Or the Hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of the Holy Jeſus: As alſo the Lives, Acts and Mar- 
tyrdoms of his Apoſtles, in two Parts; the firſt Part con- 
taining the Life of Chriſt, by Jer. Taylor, late Lord Biſhop 
of Down and Connor. The ſecond containing the Lives of 


15 the Apoſtles, by Dr. William Cave. With Cuts. 

a, A compleat Collection of the Works of the Reverend 

. and Learned John Kettlewell, B. D. formerly Vicar of Coles- 
hill in Warwickſhire, in two Volumes; the ſeveral Trea- 

” tiſes printed trom Copies revis'd and improv'd by the Au- 


thor, a little before his Death, To which is prefixed the 
Life of the Author, by George Hickes D. D. and Robert Nelſon, 
Eſq; two Volumes Folio, 1720. 

A Commentary upon the Prophet 1/aiah, by V. Lowth 
B. D. Prebendary of Wincheſter. | 

A Commentaty upon the Prophecy and Lamentations of 

Jeremiah, by V. Lowth, B. D. 
Eight Sermons preached at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul's, in Defence of the Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 
upon the Encouragement given by the Lady Moyer, and at 
the Appointment of the Lord Biſhop of London, c. By 
Dan. Warerland, D. D. Maſter of Magdalen College in 
Cambridge. The ſecond Edition, 1721. 

The Works of the learned Mr. Henry Dod well abridg'd, 
with an Account of his Life, by Francis Brokeſby, B. D 
To which is added, an Abſtract of Mr. Dodwells Book de 
Cyclis, by Edws. Halley, L. L. D. Aftron. Reg. Geom. Prof. 
Savil. & R. S. S. 2, Vol. 1723. i 

The Principles of Deiſm truly repreſented and ſet in a 
clear Light, in two Dialogues between a Sceptic and a De- 
iſt. The firſt concerning the Chriſtian Revelation. The ſe- 
cond concerning natural Religion. The third Edition, 1724. 

A Treatiſe concerning the Operations of the holy Spirit, 
being the Subſtance of the late Reverend and Learned Dr. 
William Clagert's Diſcourſe upon that Subject; with large 


6 Additions, by Henry Stebbing, M. A. Rector of Ricking-hall 

1 in Suffolk, The ſecond Edition, 1725. 

; Critical Remarks on ſome Paſſages of Scripture, commu- 

- hicated in a Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Peter King 
Knight by the Right Reverend Richard Kidder, D. D. late Bi- 

f ſhop of Bath and Wells. The fecond Edition, 1725. 

h A Difcourſe of the Truth and Certainty of natural Reli- 


sion, and the indiſpenſable Obligations to religious Wor- 
hip, from Nature and Reaſon, in two Books, By David 
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